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I. CAN IT BE ESTABLISHED HISTORICALLY ? 

The question thus put by the editors of the Journal presupposes 
a negative answer to its complement : " Is the doctrine of the super- 
natural birth of Jesus essential to Christianity?" If the doctrine is 
essential to Christianity, only opponents of Christianity can argue 
against it. Present participants are surely assumed to be Christians. 
They may reasonably be assumed to hold at least that doctrine of 
incarnation which Paul declares to be the essence of the gospel, to 
wit, that "God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself." 
This then is our starting-point: an incarnation doctrine which con- 
ceives the Redeemer to have become partaker of flesh and blood "in 
like manner" with ourselves, involving exposure to "the same" con- 
ditions of temptation, weakness, suffering, and death. The belief that 
he was made literally " in all points like unto his brethren, yet with- 
out sin," has equal theological standing with the belief that the 
"body prepared for him" was miraculously framed. If to some it 
appears an advantage to the Redeemer that his earthly house of this 
tabernacle should be unique, to others it will seem the reverse, by 
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just so much as it obscures that identity of conditions as regards 
entrance into, continuance in, and exit from our human life, which 
forms the basis of the argument in Heb. 2:11-18; 4:15. It must 
therefore be in some other sense that we find the supernatural birth 
still referred to as "matter of faith ""in the following extract from a 
recent discussion of the subject : " 

To sum up, the evidence appears clearly to indicate that the doctrine of virgin 
birth was not clearly revealed in the earlier part of the apostolic age. We have 
no proof that Paul was acquainted with it. The genealogies appear to us to have 
been drawn up by persons who did not hold the doctrine. Like many other 
doctrines, we believe it to have been kept back until conflict with heresy 2 brought 

it forward We regard it as a matter of faith, though we admit that it was 

introduced into church teaching at a date later than the earliest time. 

Loisy justly criticises Protestant striving after the belief of "the 
earliest time," as if this alone were needful. Whether his opponent, 
the great champion of historical criticism, is imbued with this idea or 
not, Wright and Loisy both do well to reassert the rights of post- 
apostolic doctrine. The belief of the earliest time is not necessarily 
the best; it may not be even the most correct historically. So with 
the story of Jesus' supernatural birth. If Stephen and Paul can be 
supposed to have died in ignorance of it, it cannot indeed be "essen- 
tial to Christianity," but it may be both historical and, in some sense, 
"matter of faith," though matters of faith are not wont to be subject 
to the fluctuations of historical criticism. 3 

1 Chap, xviii of A. Wright's Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, 2d ed., 1903, on "The 
Virgin Birth." 

2 Professor Wright doubtless refers to the earliest and most general type of Greek 
and Gnostic heresy, viz., Docetism, which denied the "flesh" of Jesus and the "resur- 
rection of the flesh" (1 John 4: 2; 2 John, vs. 7). Irenaeus tells us that those who made 
this distinction between the spiritual aeon Christ and the passible Jesus preferred the 
gospel by Mark, wherein "the beginning of the gospel" was the descent of the Spirit 
into Jesus at the baptism. Marcion similarly cut off the opening chapters of Luke, 
beginning: "In the fifteenth year of Tiberius God came down to Capernaum, a city 
of Galilee." The Valentinian Gnostics preferred John because, it also gave them an 
incarnation doctrine without the necessity of admitting that in his whole human nature 
from his very conception in the womb (Luke 1:35) Jesus was " the Son of God." The 
insistence on the virgin birth in the Apostles' Creed, as well as the dwelling on the 
details of the passion, and the phrase "the resurrection of the flesh" (t»js <rapic6s), 
are directed against this extreme anti-materialism. See McGiffert's The Apostles' 
Creed. 

3 See the preceding note for the use made by the church of the second century of 
the virgin birth as "matter of faith." All moderns will sympathize with the framers 
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1. Were the question before us to be taken in the strict sense, it 
is self-evident that only a negative answer could be given. To ask 
that history, a science dealing only with secondary causation, should 
"establish" a "supernatural" occurrence, is to demand of it some- 
thing beyond its powers. In fact, historical proof would make the 
subject no longer "matter of faith," but purely matter of knowledge, 
thereby depriving it of religious value. "Spiritual things must be 
spiritually discerned." The incredibly bad taste of the second cen- 
tury illustrates to us, in its attempt to manufacture documentary 
proof of the virgin birth, how worthless would be even the most 
ancient and authentic of documents as proof of the supernatural. 
Even in days when the Protevangelium Jacobi was supposed to be 
the actual testimony of the Lord's brother, its repulsive proofs of the 
virginity of Mary were no real aids to faith, nor could any conceivable 
discovery of ancient documents do more than corroborate, for 
example, the conjecture of Professor Sanday that the narrative of 
Luke 1:4 — 2:52 represents the story of Mary as related by herself 
some time after the formation of the Jerusalem church. Even this 
evidence would compel no one to believe the story; and, if it did, 
opponents would simply say: "It appears, then, that partheno- 
genesis is not confined to the lowest orders of the biological series." 
Historical proof can no more overtake "matter of faith" than a man 
can overtake his shadow. 

2. The real question concerns simply the character of the birth 
stories of Matthew and Luke as historical sources. Exemption 
from the same criticism which would be applied to similar docu- 
ments laid bare yesterday by the explorer's spade is confession of 
judgment. The asking of a verdict in this court implies equality of 
treatment. 

But does not the use of the term "supernatural" preclude a favor- 
able judgment ? No ; for the historical critic expects to find accounts 
of miracle in documents of this period, most of all in religious writ- 
ings, even the most authentic. Documentary criticism may be said 
to have rendered its verdict with absolute unanimity regarding one 

of this creed rather than their idealistic opponents, whose incarnation doctrine was 
docetic, framed on the model of the mythologic avatar. It is obvious, however, that 
here the real "matter of faith" is the humanity of the birth, not its miraculousness. 
The latter stands for the principle of divinity which was admitted on both sides. 
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New Testament authority, and with almost complete unanimity 
regarding a second, the so-called "Diary" of Luke and the major 
epistles of Paul. Both of these involve accounts of, or at least allu- 
sions to, events as "supernatural" to the writers as the virgin birth. 
The verdict regarding both documents is emphatic in favor of their 
contemporary and authentic character. It is a later and independ- 
ent question whether the writers mistake and misrepresent the nature 
of the occurrences they narrate. This may be true; or it may be that 
scientists have drawn too close the limits of the credible. Acts 
20:7-12 and 28:1-10 belong to the report of an eyewitness, who 
certainly believed he had seen Paul raise a man from the dead. 
Gal. 3:5; 1 Cor. 12:10, 28; 13:2; 14:8; 15:3-8; 2 Cor. 12:4, 12, 
are claims of Paul on his own behalf and on behalf of men personally 
known to him to have had supernatural experiences, and exercised 
supernatural powers. If the verdict of historical criticism upon the 
birth stories of Matthew and Luke be equally favorable, the involved 
references to the supernatural will have to be taken into the bargain. 
The answer of the skeptically disposed may be : There is still room 
for naive self-deception to play a part, as in Acts 20:7-12, or for the 
confounding of the limits of subjective and objective, as in 1 Cor. 
15:3-8 and 2 Cor. 12:4. The mystically disposed may insist upon 
a strictly supernatural explanation — if appeal to the supernatural 
can be called "explanation." The verdict of historical criticism on 
the age and character of the documents will be unaffected by such 
consequences, if it is to count toward the establishing or disestablish- 
ing of a given fact. 4 

3. From the quotation already made it is apparent that not even 
advocates of the virgin birth claim an origin for this belief in "the 
earliest times." We may add that the belief of the earliest times 
maintained itself for more than a century in Palestine in strenuous 
opposition to it. Even so orthodox a father as Justin Martyr (152 
A. D.), who vehemently denies the name of Christian to those "god- 

4 Date and credibility of documents are certainly affected by the degree and nature 
of the writer's appeal to the supernatural, as when the Gospel oj Thomas or other late 
"infancy gospels" relate their puerilities about the boy Jesus' miraculous tricks with 
schoolmaster and playmates. But the quality and appropriateness of these as com- 
pared with the admitted "miracles" of Paul and the Diarist may determine our judg- 
ment of the writing which contains them, without raising the question of miracle per se. 
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less, impious heretics who are called Christians .... who say there 
is no (fleshly) resurrection from the dead, but that their souls when 
they die are taken to heaven," 5 does not venture to withhold it from 
his Jewish fellow-believers, who, besides their clinging to circum- 
cision and the Law, maintained "that He [Jesus] was born man of 
men and became Christ by election." 6 In fact, it is much less sur- 
prising that ardent opponents of Docetism, like Ignatius and Justin, 
should hold strongly for themselves to the virgin birth, which Igna- 
tius classes as one of "the three mysteries that were hid from the 
aeons," 7 than that Justin should show such tolerance of Ebionite 
conservatism, and Ignatius connect his doctrine not so much with 
our Matthew as with an apocalyptic writing of very mythological 
type, more closely related to Rev. 12 : 1-6 and certain obscure Gnostic 
legends than to the canonical story. 8 

Of course, the fixing of an exact date when for the Greek-speaking 
church the doctrine of the virgin birth became "matter of faith," 
though by no means " essential to Christianity," would be impracti- 
cable. And yet it is at least interesting in conjunction with Ignatius' 
anti-docetic birth-doctrine of the Virgin and the Star to observe the 
curious tradition preserved in an ancient Syriac document entitled 
"As to the Star: showing how and by what means the Magi knew the 
Star, and that Joseph did not take Mary as his wife." This docu- 
ment, which dates the visit of the Magi to Bethlehem in the year 311 

5 Dialogue, lxxx. 

6 Ibid., xlvii, xlviii; cf. Irenaeus, Her., i, 26: "He [Cerinthus] represented Jesus 
as having not been born of a virgin, but as being the son of Joseph and Mary accord- 
ing to the ordinary course of human generation .... after his baptism Christ 

descended upon him in the form of a dove Those who are called Ebionites hold 

similar opinions with respect to the Lord." 

7 Ad Eph., xviii; cf. Justin Martyr, Dial., xxxvi. 

8 Cf. Harnack, Chronologie, p. 538, on the Gnostic legends of the Star. In 
Abulfaraj a virgin (Astarte?) is seen in the star. In the "Treasure-cave" (Berzold, 
Vol. I, p. 56) this is a prophecy of Nimrod. Ignatius connects the story of the cry, 
"Lift up your heads, O ye gates" (Ps. 24:7), which he, like Justin and later fathers, 
conceives as uttered at Christ's resurrection to the guardians of the gates of the seven 
heavens, with 1 Cor. 2:7^ As in the Visio Isaiae, Christ's entrance into the world 
must be kept secret from the aeons. Hence "the virginity of Mary, and her child- 
bearing (cf. Rev. 12:4-6), and likewise also the death of the Lord, were hidden from 
the prince of this world." Ignatius (ibid., xviii) holds to Rom. 1:4 and the genealogies 
alike by his favorite method of antinomy. 
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(Sel. er. = iB. C), " in the second year of our Redeemer," appeals for 
its own authentication to a council alleged to have assembled for the 
purpose in Rome, the scene of Ignatius' martyrdom in no or 117, 
" in the year 430 [ = 1 1 9 A. D.], under the reign of Hadrianus Caesar, in 
the consulship of Severus and Fulgus, and the episcopate of Xystus 
[Sixtus I], bishop of the city of Rome." 9 The legend itself is late and 
worthless; but its dates are surprising for their agreement with fact 
rather than with current tradition; and even if mere guesswork, must 
be based on some second- or third-century chronography. But even if 
there be here no authentic trace, this date for the taking up of the 
doctrine at Rome, as "matter of faith," cannot be far wrong. Her- 
mas of Rome in 125-40 uses only the gospel of Mark. His predeces- 
sor, Clement (95 A. D.), shows no knowledge of our Matthew, and his 
contemporary, Marcion (ca. 140), chooses Luke as the basis of his 
mutilated gospel, rejecting the birth story. If for Justin (ca. 152) 
Matthew is already the favorite gospel, it must have come rapidly into 
favor in Rome soon after 125 A. D., though doubtless it was earlier 
in circulation in Syria. 

4. In Syria, therefore, not far from the year 100, is the first trace 
of the doctrine; for the gospel of Luke is credibly attributed to Anti- 
och, whence Cerdo, the teacher of Marcion, would naturally bring 
it to Rome. The doctrine appears almost simultaneously in two 
widely different accounts. Our first gospel is generally recognized 
as deriving its name, "according to Matthew," from the fact that it 
frames in the five great groups of agglutinated logoi, or teachings of 
Jesus, which that apostle had "compiled in the Hebrew language" 
by means of a Greek narrative principally drawn from Mark, but 
somewhat enlarged by additions from other sources. To this added 
material from unknown, perhaps oral, sources, whereby the Hebrew 
syntagma of " sayings of the Lord " was expanded into a full narrative 
for the use of Greek-speaking Christians in southern Syria (or Egypt ?), 
at a time when the gospel of Mark had already determined the main 
outline of gospel tradition, the story of the virgin birth as related in 
our first gospel must be assigned. The third gospel also expands the 
story of Mark by the addition of another narrative which contained 

9 Text by W. Wright in Journal of Sacred Literature, October, 1866 ; discussion 
by Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fur vrissenschaftliche Theologie, 1895. 
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the birth story. No amount of harmonistic ingenuity has ever 
adjusted Matthew's picture of Bethlehem as the home of Jesus' 
parents, whither they are prevented from returning after the flight 
into Egypt, to Luke's, where Nazareth is their home, and the census 
of Quirinius is the occasion of their visit to Bethlehem. There is 
absolutely no other point of contact than just the claim of the virgin 
birth in Bethlehem. As regards all the details of the narratives, 
their mutual incompatibilities exclude dependence on their details, 
to say nothing of the highly legendary character of the narratives 
themselves, especially Matthew's, in their individual contents. 10 
The mistaken exegesis of the Old Testament, the forced fulfil- 
ments of prophecy, the incompatibility with known events regarding 
the close of Herod's reign, the deposition of Archelaus and ensuing 
census of Quirinius — all these are difficulties of such admitted magni- 
tude as make argument almost superfluous to prove their general 
untrustworthiness. There are but the two points of agreement that 
Jesus' birth was "in Bethlehem of Judea, for thus it is written by 
the prophet;" and that it was "by the Holy Ghost, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, 'Behold a virgin 
[Hebrew "a young woman"] shall conceive and bear a son.' " But 
it is just this central fact, coincidently maintained by these widely 
divergent traditions, which cannot well be accounted for by devout 
legend. For even the LXX rendering of Isa. 7 : 14 could not of itself 
give rise to the claim of virgin birth, especially in the case of a writer 
like the author of Matt., chaps. 1 f ., who certainly consults the Hebrew. 
The belief must have come first; the Scripture proof- text was an 
after- thought ; otherwise it would appear in Luke also." 

10 It does not imply a priori rejection of the supernatural to class the star which 
"goes before" the magi and "stands over" the place of the nativity with lights that never 
were on sea or land. The paraphernalia of visions and angels in both accounts (Luke 
1:26, "the angel Gabriel") belong to the realm of religious fiction, abundantly illus- 
trated in contemporary uncanonical literature, progressively diminishing as we approach 
contemporary records. 

11 We cannot say with the same certainty that the belief that Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem was anterior to the use of the Scripture, Mic. 5:2; because Luke 2:4 and 
John 7:42 imply the feeling that Bethlehem was to be the birthplace of the Christ. 
The idea that Christ should be revealed suddenly out of the unknown was current 
(John 7:27), or that he would come up like Oannes out of the sea (2 Esdr. 13:8), but 
not that of virgin birth. 
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5. Again, the fact that the older belief in Jesus as a descendant 
of David through his father Joseph still shimmers through from the 
background of the page in both Matthew and Luke, witnesses indeed, 
as Wright admits, that the idea of his supernatural birth has been 
later superimposed. But this very fact makes it the harder to account 
for the rise in unmistakably Jewish circles of a belief all too easily 
connected with repulsive heathen mythology. Nothing is easier than 
to prove that the stratum of our first and third gospels represented by 
the (mutually contradictory) genealogies is of earlier formation than 
that which makes Joseph's pedigree a puerility. Professor Wright 
even says: "In St. Luke the editorial manipulation [of 3:23] is so 
carelessly done that the natural meaning of the words is that Jesus 
'really was, as he was commonly supposed to be, the son of Joseph.' " 
Later on Joseph and Mary are simply "the parents" of Jesus, and 
in Acts Peter's preaching after the resurrection always presents Jesus 
as sprung "from the seed of David," raised up like Moses "from 
among his brethren," without a hint of difference in earthly origin. 

In Matthew even textual criticism has lately added its evidence 
to that of the higher criticism, in favor of a pre-canonical form wherein 
the genealogy was real. The reading of Matt. 1:16 in the recently 
discovered Sinaitic Syriac gospels, earliest of all known witnesses to 
the text, reads, "And Joseph, to whom was espoused Mary the Virgin, 
begat Jesus," in flagrant contradiction with the story itself. Other 
witnesses have since been adduced which evince traces of the same 
peculiarity. Professor Wright here sides with Rendell Harris in 
pronouncing the reading "an alteration of the Greek for dogmatic 
reasons;" but Schmiedel, in his scholarly and exhaustive discussion 
of this subject, 13 gives very strong reasons for treating this reading 
as a survival of the primitive genealogy smoothed away by later 
scribes. Nothing is easier, we repeat, than to prove an earlier stage 
of the gospel tradition in which the genealogies, one tracing Jesus' 
descent from David through the royal, the other through an obscure 
and humble line, 13 were bona fide pedigrees of Joseph and Jesus. 
But no success whatever has attended the many efforts to eliminate 
the supernatural birth from the canonical Matthew and Luke as not 

" Encyclopedia Biblica, s. v. "Mary," §14. 

'3 See my article, s . v. " Genealogy of Jesus," in Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 
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belonging to the canonical authors. These, on the contrary, show 
their point of view by coincidently eliminating the inconsistent state- 
ment of Mark 3:21, 31. The virgin birth belongs in the canonical 
gospels; only these represent the second, not the first, stratum of 
gospel tradition. Concerning the first we may well accept in the 
general sense an ancient "tradition of the earliest elders," quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria (210 A. D.), that "the earliest gospels were 
those which contained the genealogies." 

6. It is not, then, so easy a matter to account for the displacement 
of the earlier by the later beliefs in two widely divergent gospels, both 
of them bearing unmistakable marks of Syrian derivation. The 
recent attempts of Soltau and others to explain the story by the influ- 
ence of Hellenistic, Buddhistic, or Egyptian mythology are simple 
failures. The story of the virgin birth is of secondary, post-apostolic 
origin, but not of heathen origin. Its authors have not the slightest 
idea of paralleling the stories of the amours of Jove. Neither do 
they in the least conceive themselves to be contradicting the Davidic 
descent of Jesus through Joseph. They are Jews who could speak 
of Isaac as "the God-begotten," without meaning to imply that 
Abraham was not his father, but only, as Paul says, that Isaac was 
born "by means of (Bid) a word of promise," when the "deadness" 
of Abraham and Sarah, excluded all human causation in the matter 
(Rom. 4:17-25; 9:9). Paul draws the lesson from this "spiritual 
birth" of Isaac that believers are all born as Isaac was, "children of 
promise;" whereas the Israel according to the flesh are, like Ishmael, 
descendants of Abraham by mere natural generation (Gal. 4:21-31). 
An infusion of Paulinism might well lead in our first and third gos- 
pels to a doctrine of Jesus' "spiritual," supernatural birth, as in the 
fourth it demonstrably leads over to that of the spiritual birth of all 
believers (John 1 : 1 f.; 8:31-42). The question to decide is whether 
historically the belated appearance of the idea in Matthew and Luke is 
better accounted for by such gradual infiltration of the Pauline idea, 
after the fall of Jerusalem, when even the Palestinian church became 
Greek-speaking and predominantly Pauline in sentiment; or whether 
we are to account for it with Sanday by some long-deferred confes- 
sion of the virgin mother. 

7. The difficulties which confront the latter explanation are cer- 
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tainly the greater, from the historian's point of view. The gospels 
are explicit in their representation that the attitude of Jesus' mother 
and brethren was at the outset hostile to his work (Mark 3:21, 31), 
and skeptical as to his messianic claims (John 7:5). Without the 
heavenly message to Mary a supernatural birth would be a meaning- 
less prodigy of biology. With it, such hostility and skepticism are 
hard to conceive; and, even granting the possibility, what could 
account for her suppression of the facts at the period of awakening 
faith in the days when Peter was rallying the disciples with the word 
of resurrection ? 

The most unbiased judgment we can give the documents is unfavor- 
able to their early origin or credibility. Their mutual contradictions 
and legendary features exclude the possibility of accuracy in detail; 
the bare point of agreement in respect to the supernatural birth in 
Bethlehem seems, indeed, to have been "brought forward by the 
conflict with heresy," but not out of memories of the Virgin. It is 
more credibly derived from the Pauline doctrine of a spiritual birth 
of believers as the collective Christ, the seed of Abraham, after the 
manner of Isaac, "by a word of promise." Logically, the idea of the 
virgin birth would seem to be a hybrid, if not a monstrosity. Histori- 
cally, it reflects the spirit of the post-apostolic age, involving a com- 
promise, or amalgamation, between the primitive doctrine, of mes- 
siahship by descent from David, and the Hellenistic, of messiahship 
by incarnation after pre-existence, represented in the Wisdom doc- 
trine of Paul and the Logos doctrine of the fourth evangelist. The 
doctrine of the supernatural birth has the merits of neither, because 
it seeks to combine the claims of both. 

Benjamin W. Bacon. 

Yaie University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

It would be easy to dismiss the question by saying: It depends 
altogether on what is meant by establishing historically ? If to prove 
historically is to ground the thing to be proved on such evidence as 
can, for instance, be cited in attestation of the assassination of Julius 
Caesar or the battle of Gettysburg, it is very plain, from the nature of 
the case, that the supernatural birth of Jesus cannot be proved from 
the data at hand. If, on the other hand, by historical demonstration 
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be meant simply the process that convinces the ordinary unsophis- 
ticated mind, then the fact has been proved beyond doubt. For 
upon the ground of some evidence it has been believed by a vast 
concourse of sane, honest, and good people for nearly two thousand 
years past. At any rate, the virgin birth has been asserted by all 
Christians in the most universal of all the creeds of Christendom. 

But it is clear that the case is not so easily disposed of. Yet, in 
putting it to ourselves in this way we have gained something; we 
have been obliged to look at the matter of proof closely enough to 
see in it a number of factors worthy of special consideration. We 
have seen that the acceptance of a statement as true appears to have 
something to do with its proof; that the kind of testimony adduced 
for it has a little more to do with it ; but that the special features and 
circumstances of it must determine how near the stage of demonstra- 
tion it can reach. 

Beginning with the first of these propositions, let us ask: How 
large a consent must the evidence compel before it can be declared 
absolutely conclusive? Is it necessary that everyone who has it 
presented to him should be persuaded by it ? Evidently this is too 
rigid a condition to require. If it were insisted upon, no historical 
statement, or statement of any kind, faith in which depends upon 
proof, outside of itself, could be said to be capable of proof; for no 
such statement can be made that will command the assent of every 
human mind as soon as the alleged proof is given. 

But is it, on the other hand, sufficient that a large or, let us say, 
overwhelming majority of those who have the evidence presented to 
them should be satisfied that it is adequate in order to declare it 
conclusive ? Manifestly not. History is too full of the reversal of 
judgments made by majorities to admit of a different answer to this 
question. There are even instances where individuals have stood 
out against the universal concensus of great communities, and, though 
at great cost of painful labor and sacrifice, have gradually drawn their 
opponents to their own position. It may be alleged that in such cases 
the unsound conclusions reached by the majority had been arrived 
at without proof, and the sounder convictions of the minority, or of 
the single individual, in the case had been based upon the evidence. 
This, however, can be true only of the appearance, and not of the 
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reality, in such cases. Every belief held by men has had some sup- 
port for it in what appeared to those who held it sufficient evidence. 
The amount and kind of the evidence may not have been such as to 
satisfy more rigid demands, but it will be found that, such as it was, 
it produced the conviction in question. 

The first claim of Columbus to have discovered the western con- 
tinent was soon disproved by those who followed him. They reduced 
his continent to islands by the process of circumnavigation. When 
on a subsequent voyage he reached Cuba, he sailed along its coast 
for what appeared to him to be a sufficient length of time, and then 
called his fellow-explorers together and asked them to testify that 
they had now discovered a continent. The fact appeared to be 
demonstrated, and their verdict was unanimous; but it was short- 
lived. The next adventurers in western waters exploded it by sailing 
around Cuba and showing that also to be an island. 

Evidently, the multitude of those who accept a case as demonstrated 
has very little to do with its actually being put beyond question. 
Does the class or type of persons persuaded have a bearing on the 
question ? Can an appeal, in other words, be made to the concensus 
of the more intelligent and critical part of the constituency which is 
to act the part of a jury ? Such appeal is ordinarily made, and, it 
must be confessed, with a considerable show of plausibility. But 
there is something illusive and elusive in it. First of all, the process 
of setting apart a portion of the community, and characterizing it 
as the more intelligent and critical part, is of doubtful validity. 
Besides, the intelligent and critical attitude is also controlled by 
forces liable to produce unsatisfactory results. Here, too, history is 
full of the reversal of judgments. And if it be said that, after all, 
the best guide we have to sound convictions is the intelligent judg- 
ment of men fitted by training to discern tendencies toward aberra- 
tion, and to warn us against them, we also say that this is so; but we 
add that even the best guide is not an infallible one, and our search 
now is for sure foundations. 

If we now turn from the number and kind of persons that may be 
regarded as a safe jury on the question of the adequacy of proof, to 
the nature of the proof itself, we shall find the old and familiar dis- 
tinctions of a priori and a posteriori quite useful. The a priori proof 
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for any position consists of such considerations as the antecedent 
likelihood, for instance, that the event to be proved would have 
happened, the verisimilitude of it as represented, the absence of any 
sufficient objection to taking it as an actuality, the harmony and con- 
sistency of it with the other parts of the transaction of which it forms 
a part, and the good results that may be or have been secured through 
the belief that it was an objective reality. The a posteriori kind of 
evidence consists, of course, of the testimony of competent witnesses. 
And by competent witnesses we mean such as have had the ability 
and the opportunity to know whereof they testify, and who at the 
same time would testify with absolute honesty and without prejudice. 
But though it is easy to lay down the general position in the abstract 
that where the a priori and a posteriori considerations converge 
toward a certain conclusion, that conclusion may be accepted as 
demonstrated, it is not easy to apply this abstract law to particular 
cases. For in each particular case the direction and vividness of 
the various lines of a priori and a posteriori proof present a different 
configuration. 

That leads us back to the special case of the virgin birth of Jesus 
as currently accepted. The discussion of the case offers many temp- 
tations to introduce on the a priori side irrelevant considerations, 
and to give these a meretricious importance. One may plead, for 
instance, in behalf of the acceptance of the birth narratives in the 
gospels the church doctrine of the inspiration of these books, or of 
the whole New Testament collection in which they stand. It makes 
little or no difference what form of the doctrine of inspiration is 
called into the discussion; it may fairly be laid down as a sound 
prerequisite that it should be ruled out. It may very well be that 
these writings are inspired and normative. At any rate, for our own 
part, we heartily believe that they are. We recognize the gospels to 
be a part of the rule of faith provided by God for every man. It 
does not follow, however, from this that the particular chapters in 
which the birth narratives are given were originally integral parts 
of the gospels. It is conceivable that they were inserted by other 
hands than those of the evangelists. That this was occasionally 
done, the cases of John 7:53 — 8:11 and Mark 16:9-20 clearly show. 
There is no particle of external evidence, to be sure, that Matt., 
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chaps, i, 2, and Luke, chaps, i, 2, belong to the same category. 
Nevertheless, it is barely possible that they may; and, if so, the 
connection between them and the remainder of these books in which 
they occur would be cut. While the books, as such, might be accepted 
as inspired, denning that term as rigidly as one may please to do, 
the stories of the birth of Jesus in such a case would not be covered 
by the inspiration of the books. 

Or it may be that the narratives were incorporated into these 
books by the authors themselves, but without the intention of being 
palmed off as genuine history. Let us be careful to say that we are 
not asserting that this is the case. For our purposes it is not neces- 
sary to do this. It is enough to point out the bare possibility that 
the narratives in question were not originally meant to be taken as 
dry, statistical statements, but as poetic representations of the great 
spiritual fact of the incarnation. If this could be proved to be the 
case, it would naturally result in the necessity for a great change 
affecting many conceptions. The traditional views on many affiliated 
subjects would have to be modified or given up. But no earnest, 
truth-loving Christian would, we are confident, shrink from these 
logical consequences of the proposition, provided it were adequately 
supported. The very fact that the views to be modified or aban- 
doned were merely traditional would predispose the independent 
thinker to confront the possibility firmly and courageously. For to 
him the word "traditional" has long ceased to carry the mysterious 
and magical persuasiveness that it once had. 

In any case, upon this latter supposition, the question as to the 
intent and purport of the birth narratives as a whole would precede 
and be independent of their inspiration. They could be equally 
inspired whether they were found to contain as highly poetical drap- 
ery the great and distinctive Christian truth of the incarnation, or a 
bare account of the manner of the earthly birth of the Redeemer, 
literally understood. Which one of these two views of the design 
and form of these passages should be accepted as a fact belongs to 
the science of interpretation to determine in accordance with the 
soundest and sanest methods known to it. But no doctrine of inspira- 
tion can ever come in conflict with the true findings of sound exegesis, 
and therefore, upon the whole, the conclusion seems unavoidable 
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that to appeal to the inspiration of the New Testament in support of 
the exact historicity of the birth narratives in the gospels is not an 
altogether legitimate procedure, because it introduces an irrelevant 
consideration into the case. 

So we may say also of the doctrine of the incarnation, that to 
introduce it into the discussion would be illicit. Minds of the infantile 
type, have indeed, found it easier to believe the mystery of the incar- 
nation upon the basis of the virgin-birth idea than apart from it ; but 
the doctrine does not depend for its validity on the historicity of the 
birth narratives in Matthew and Luke. It does not depend on the 
manner of the birth of Jesus Christ as a man. Paul and John in the 
apostolic circle, who of all in that circle teach the incarnation most 
explicitly and authoritatively, never allude to the birth of Christ or 
in any way connect his divine nature with a preternatural entrance 
into the world. The latter of these two had a splendid opportunity 
to clinch and confirm his declaration that "the Word was made 
flesh," by inserting a section in his gospel which, like the early chap- 
ters of Matthew and Luke, should have told of the birth from the 
virgin. But he fails to do so. If this fact signifies anything, it sig- 
nifies that John did not see the connection between incarnation and 
a preternatural birth. In all the discussions of this great mystery in 
subsequent ages the birth has rarely been alluded to as one of the 
main supports of the doctrine. 

But it is quite easy, on the other side, to introduce an altogether 
irrelevant factor from the field of philosophic or quasi-scientific pre- 
suppositions. One may appeal, for instance, to the antecedent 
improbability (there are those who would perhaps say, the impos- 
sibility) of a virgin birth. In such case the historian is in duty bound 
to face the evidence, and follow it faithfully to whatever conclusion 
it may lead. He has nothing to do with antecedent probability or 
improbability. The instances of apparent improbability turned into 
absolute certainty under adequate light are too many to excuse the 
historian, if he should fall into this insidious snare of "antecedent 
improbability." 

Spontaneous generation is, in the present stage of scientific inves- 
tigation, a scientific improbability; but scientists of good standing 
all over the world have not, on that account, ceased to experiment 
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with it. Parthenogenesis in the lower species of living beings is said 
to be a fact; in the higher form, it is an improbability; in the highest, 
of which the human species is the chief, its improbability seems to 
reach into impossibility. And yet there may be provisions in nature 
by the use of which a being of vast intelligence and power should 
bring it within his reach so to compose the forces and elements as to 
produce in the human species the phenomenon known as partheno- 
genesis. It does not become the cautious scientist to spe*ak too 
rashly on a matter beset with so many unknown factors, and there- 
fore possibilities. 

F. C. Baur truly said: "Christianity is a historical phenomenon, 
and as such it must submit to be historically considered and investi- 
gated." But he went too far when he assumed that the historical 
method of treatment would reduce all that is supernatural and 
miraculous in Christianity to the vanishing-point. He committed 
the error of setting up an imaginary conception "of miracle in the 
absolute sense which dissolves the natural connection between cause 
and effect." Later scientific and critical historians have declined to 
follow him in this step. There is no necessary severing of the con- 
nection of cause and effect in miracle (we omit the qualifying clause 
"in the absolute sense" which exists only in Baur's mind). The 
calling in of unknown factors and forces by a supernatural agent 
does not violate the connections which the historian is set to discern 
and record. So far as he is not able to trace them, he should declare 
his inability to do so, but in no case should he deny what otherwise 
is well attested. 

There is another line of consideration which stands partly on the 
ground of the irrelevant and partly on that of the relevant. It is that 
which views the subject as a matter of comparative religion and folk- 
lore. The logic of the case follows a course such as this : To great 
personages among many races supernatual birth has been ascribed. 
The influence of current belief among heathen people surround- 
ing the early Christian church could not have failed on this point 
to affect Christian thought regarding the Founder of Christianity. 
There was, moreover, a predisposition, created by the great and 
remarkable features predicted of the Messiah in the Old Testa- 
ment, toward the adoption of the idea of a divine parentage for him. 
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The total effect of these influences was to create the belief that Jesus 
must have been born supernaturally; and if he must have been, 
then he was ; and the result of the process was the legend of Bethlehem. 

We have characterized this line of reasoning as partly relevant 
and partly irrelevant. It is irrelevant so far as it involves an a priori 
element. That there are legends of the character alluded to in the 
case of many ancient great men, such as Pythagoras, Plato, Buddha, 
cannot be doubted. But that the currency of these legends must 
have affected thought in the first century of the Christian era, within 
Palestine, is a pure assumption. No trace of evidence for such 
influence can be pointed out. On the contrary, the whole historical 
development in the country and people was against the stream of 
such influences. 

If, then, the path be hedged in by declaring as forbidden ground 
these extraneous adjacent territories of theology and philosophy, it 
will be found that no indisputable goal can be reached by traveling 
along this road, at least as at present known. What, then, is the 
gain ? If the exclusion of what we claim should be ruled out yields 
no surer results than its admission into the investigation, why should 
we be careful to exclude it ? The answer is that, though both methods 
yield unsatisfactory results, there is a difference between them. The 
one — that of the admission of these extraneous factors — certainly 
leads to error; that of their exclusion fails to lead to a positive end. 
In the latter case, we are sure of our ground as far as we can go, 
though we do not go as far as we should wish; in the former, we are 
sure of error from the beginning. In the latter case, we fall short 
of a conclusion; in the former, we are led astray. In the latter 
case, we may still hope to achieve the proof or disproof we are search- 
ing for, with possible additional light upon our question; in the 
former, such hope is excluded from the outset. 

The last firm standing-point to which the path pointed out above 
leads is a certain tradition, embodied in documents declared to be 
credible. How it came to find a place there is the question that 
must be answered before further sure steps can be taken. If it was 
adopted as a legend that grew within the Palestinian church, whether 
under the influence of pagan thought or independently, and if as such 
a legend it represents the christological idea of the perfect moral and 
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spiritual purity of Jesus as the Son of God, it cannot be used as a 
step in the further prosecution of the inquiry. If, on the other hand, 
it was based upon facts which members of the early Jewish church 
had in their possession, and which they handed down as of interest, 
though not as of the essence and life of the gospel, then the case of 
the virgin birth would be pressed to a nearer approach to the level 
of a positively proved fact. 

On these "ifs" the question must historically hang. Evidently, 
in this state, the case cannot be said to be capable of demonstration; 
but neither is it susceptible of disproof. Some minds will always 
find difficulty in giving their assent to the assertion of its reality. 
A vastly larger number will find, as they have found in the past, no 
more difficulty with it than with the miraculous element in the 
gospel history in general. 

Andrew C. Zenos. 

McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, 111. 



II. IS IT ESSENTIAL TO CHRISTIANITY? 

The negative answer to this question is clear if by Christianity we 
understand the apostolic teaching concerning Christ. Paul shows 
no trace of knowledge of miraculous circumstances connected with 
the birth of his Lord. For him the resurrection was the demon- 
stration of the Lordship of Jesus (Rom. 1:4). Paul regarded Jesus 
simply as according to the flesh "of the seed of David" (Rom. 1:3; 
9:5), and as found in "fashion as a man" (Phil. 2:8). When in 
Galatians (4:4) he says, "God sent forth his son, made oj a woman, 
made under the law," there is no more reason to think he refers to 
a miraculous conception than that such a reference was in mind in 
Job 14:1, "man that is born of woman is of few days and full of 
trouble." 

The Johannine writings show equally little consciousness of any 
miraculous circumstances connected with the birth of Jesus. "The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us " sets forth a most exalted 
conception of Jesus, but if the early chapters of Matthew and Luke 
had by accident been lost, as the last verses of Mark have been, 
John would afford no suggestion of a virgin birth. It is equally 
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true that, having those early chapters of Matthew and Luke, we 
have no ground for supposing that they had any influence in the 
development of Johannine doctrine. For the strongest statement of 
the incarnation is put forth as a truth demonstrated to the disciples 
by their daily experience with their Master, rather than by miracle 
exhibited in his birth: "The word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld his glory — glory as of an only begotten from a father — 
full of grace and truth" (John 1 : 14; cf. 1 John 1 : 1 f.). 

The epistle to the Hebrews dwells much on the doctrine of the 
incarnation, and argues therefrom the superiority of the new revela- 
tion to that which preceded it, but it is difficult to think that the 
writer of that epistle could have been influenced by any tradition 
concerning a virgin birth when he wrote: "For verily he took not 
on him the nature of angel's, but he took on him the seed of Abraham. 
Wherefore in all things it behoved him to be made in all points like 
unto his brethren" (Heb. 2:16 f.). 

It is noteworthy also that the author of the second gospel gave no 
hint of a virgin birth, and that the first and third gospels are equally 
free from any influence by that tradition after the first chapter of 
Matthew and the first chapter of Luke — excepting the reference to 
Mary as Joseph's "espoused wife" in Luke 2:5, and the phrase "as 
was supposed" at the beginning of the genealogy in Luke 3:23. 
So complete is this freedom from influence by the virgin-birth tradi- 
tion that even in the story of the visit to the temple (Luke 2:48) 
Mary reproaches Jesus, saying, "Thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing;" while in Matthew, the Nazarenes, astonished at the 
renown which had come to their fellow-townsman, asked, "Is not 
this the carpenter's son, and is not his mother called Mary?" (Matt. 

13 = 55-) 

These facts do not disprove the tradition of the virgin birth, but 
they do show clearly that that tradition exercised no influence over 
the thought and teaching of the writers of our New Testament — 
outside of the chapters in Matthew and Luke in which the tradition 
is preserved to us. Consequently it cannot be regarded as essential 
to apostolic thinking. 

The question, " Is the virgin birth essential to Christianity?" must 
be answered in the negative also, if in this question we mean by Chris- 
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tianity the most exalted Christology. This consideration is really a 
corollary of the preceding one, for in Paul and the Johannine writings 
we find as high a doctrine of the person of Christ as in later ecclesias- 
tical speculation, even though the later speculative formulas are lack- 
ing. The pre-existence of Christ is clearly taught in Paul and John 
(i Cor. 8:6; Phil. 2:6-10; Col. 1:15-19; John 1:1-14), who, as has 
been shown, betray no knowledge of a virgin birth. The sinlessness 
of Christ is also an apostolic doctrine (2 Cor. 5:21; John 3:46; 
1 John 3:5; cf. 1 Pet. 2:22), but the apostolic writings which most 
clearly assert the sinlessness betray no knowledge of a virgin birth. 
Yet pre-existence and sinlessness are two attributes which are most 
frequently regarded as rendering essential to Christian thinking the 
doctrine of the virgin birth. The sinlessness of Jesus does not 
appear less marvelous if he had no human father, for human heredity 
passes as fully from the mother as from the father. A virgin birth 
would not, therefore, free Jesus from full and vital connection with 
the past of sinful humanity. If his sinlessness signifies that he was 
thus detached from the common inheritance, the detachment involves 
the supernatural quite as much if he had no human father, as if he 
were in fact "the carpenter's" son. 

So also the mystery of pre-existence is not lightened by the doctrine 
of the virgin birth. The genesis of a human soul is in itself so deep 
a mystery that speculation concerning it is baffled in the case of each 
everyday birth among us. Pre-existence for Jesus can be inferred 
only from his own self-disclosures in life and teaching. A virgin 
birth would not of itself indicate such pre-existence, nor would a 
natural conception make such pre-existence less credible — as appears 
from the frequency with which the Platonic doctrine of general 
human pre-existence has been advocated. 

The person of Christ is a subject filled with highest mystery and 
holiest significance. For many of us a virgin birth seems an alto- 
gether suitable introduction of such a personality into our human fel- 
lowship. But, however sacred the associations which cling for us to 
that tradition, in simple candor it must be confessed that it contains 

nothing essential to the most exalted Christology. 

Rush Rhees. 

The University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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I have promised the editors of the American Journal 0} Theology 
to indicate to their readers the answer I think must be given to the 
question, " Is the doctrine of the supernatural birth of Jesus essential 
to Christianity?" In addressing myself to fulfil this promise, how- 
ever, I find myself laboring under a good deal of embarrassment. 
I am naturally embarrassed, for example, by the narrowness of the 
space at my disposal. Within the limits allowed me, I can hope to 
do nothing more than suggest a few of the considerations which 
weigh with me, and these only in the most cursory manner. I am 
much more embarrassed, however, by the infelicity of discussing the 
relation to Christianity, considered as a system of doctrine (that is 
to say, as a consistent body of truth), of a fact, the historicity of which I 
am to leave to others to discuss, who may perhaps reach conclusions 
to which I could by no means assent, whether in kind or merely in 
degree. I can only say that I have myself no doubt whatever of the 
fact of the supernatural birth of Jesus, as that fact is recorded in the 
opening chapters of the gospels of Matthew and Luke. I certainly 
make no question that additional evidence of tremendous weight is 
brought to this fact by its place in the system of Christianity, com- 
mended as this system as a whole is by the entire body of proof which 
we call the " Christian evidences." But I do not believe that it needs 
this additional evidence for its establishment. And I prefer my readers 
to understand that I proceed to the consideration of its place in the 
Christian system with it in my hands, not as a hypothesis of more 
or less probability (or improbability), but as a duly authenticated 
actual occurrence, recognized as such on its own direct evidence, and 
bringing as such its own quota of support to the Christian system of 
which it forms a part. 

I am embarrassed most of all, however, by the ambiguity of the 
language in which the question I am to discuss is stated. What is 
"the doctrine of the supernatural birth of Jesus?" What exactly, 
indeed, is intended by the main term employed ? What is a " super- 
natural birth " ? Were the births of Isaac and of John the Baptist 
"supernatural births" ? Or those of Sampson and of Samuel ? Or 
those of Jeremiah and of Paul, whom, we are told, the Lord had selected 
for his own in or from the womb ? Is not, indeed, the birth of every 
good man whom God prepares for some special work for him — cer- 
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tainly by influences beginning in the loins of his ancestors — in some 
sense supernatural? Nay, no one who believes in Providence can 
doubt that there is a supernatural element in the birth of every man 
that comes into the world. It may easily come about, therefore, that 
one may be found contending earnestly that the "supernatural birth" 
of Jesus is essential to Christianity, and yet sharply denying that that 
birth was "supernatural" in the only sense in which it is important to 
contend for its supernaturalness. What sense, further, we need to ask, 
is to be attached to the word " essential " here ? Is the inquiry, per- 
chance, whether the supernatural birth of Jesus constitutes the very 
essence of Christianity, so that in this doctrine Christianity is summed 
up? Or merely whether it enters so into the substance of Chris- 
tianity that Christianity is not fully stated without it ? The crowning 
ambiguity attaches, however, to the term "Christianity" itself. Is 
it to be taken subjectively or objectively ? Are we asking whether 
it is possible for a man to commit his soul to Christ as his Savior 
without a clear knowledge and firm conviction of his Lord's virgin 
birth? Or are we asking whether any statement of Christianity 
can be thought complete which omits or ignores this doctrine ? Or 
if it be supposed that this question is already settled by the use of 
the word " doctrine," we still have to ask what objective " Christianity " 
it is that we are to have in mind? The Christianity of the New 
Testament, or of some fragment of the New Testament, arbitrarily 
torn from its context and interpreted in isolation ? The Christianity 
of the churches — the historical Christianity embodied in the authori- 
tative creeds of Christendom; or the Christianity of a certain school 
of recent critical speculations — the Christianity of Auguste Sabatier, 
say, or of Paul Lobstein, or of Otto Pfleiderer, or of Adolf Harnack ? 
Were the inquiry a purely historical one, it might no doubt be 
soon settled. It admits of no doubt, for example, that, historically 
speaking, the "supernatural birth of Jesus" forms a substantial ele- 
ment in the Christianity as well of the New Testament, taken in its 
entirety, as of the creeds of the church. There it stands plainly 
written in both, and even he who runs may read it. 1 Of course, it 

1 "The church assigns the highest value to the doctrine of the virgin birth" 
(Schmiedel, Encyclopedia Biblica, 2964). It is "a constant and, we may truly say, 
universally recognized element in the doctrinal tradition of the post-apostolic period, 
for of any important or fruitful opposition to it the history of doctrine knows nothing" 
(Hering, Zeitschrijt fur Theologie und Kirche, Vol. V, p. 67). 
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does not stand written on every page of the New Testament or of 
the creeds — why should it? And, of course, it may be thought 
a debatable question whether it has been logically or practically as 
important to historical Christianity as its prominent confession in 
the documents might seem to imply. 2 That it holds no essential 
place in much of the "Christianity" current at the opening of the 
twentieth century is certainly too obvious for discussion. To the 
late Auguste Sabatier, for example, "Christianity" had come to 
mean just the altruistic temper; and nobody will imagine the "super- 
natural birth of Jesus " — or any kind of birth of Jesus, for that matter, 
natural or supernatural or unnatural — essential to the altruistic temper. 
Must not much the same be said also of the "Christianity" of Otto 
Pfleiderer, or of any form of that at present very fashionable " Chris- 
tianity" which supposes the parable of the Prodigal Son, say, to con- 
tain a complete statement of the Christian religion? As there is 
no atonement, and no expiation, and no satisfaction, so there is no 
mediator, no Jesus of any kind in the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
And the "Christianity" which refuses to know anything but the love 
of God which is there revealed to us, as it has no need of a Jesus, 
can have no need of a "supernatural birth" for the Jesus whom it 
totally ignores, or for whom it makes at best but an unessential place. 
It is very evident, then, that if we are to ask whether " the doctrine 
of the supernatural birth of Jesus is essential to Christianity," we must 
settle it in our minds very clearly at the outset what "Christianity" 
it is we are talking about. Our answer will be one thing if we are 
thinking of what many about us are vaguely and vainly calling 
"Christianity," and perhaps quite another thing if we are thinking 
of the Christianity of Christ and his apostles, recorded in the New 
Testament, and drawn from the New Testament by the historical 
church through all ages. This latter is the only Christianity in which 
I can personally have more than a historical interest. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to it. For the same reason I shall take "the 
supernatural birth of Jesus" in its highest sense — that of the truly 
miraculous birth of Jesus from a virgin-mother, without interven- 
tion of man. It is in this sense that the "supernatural birth of 

1 This is the gist of Hering's assault on it; cf. as above, and p. 74: "The denial 
of the fact (of the virgin birth) has in all ages been adjudged heresy, but its positive 
utilization has been very slight." 
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Jesus" was actual; and this is the only sense, therefore, in which a 
discussion of it can have a real, as distinguished from a merely aca- 
demic, interest. Defining thus my terms, the specific question which 
I shall seek to answer is whether the doctrine of the miraculous birth 
of Jesus from a virgin mother, taught in the opening chapters of the 
gospels of Matthew and Luke, forms an element in the Christianity 
of the New Testament, indispensable in the sense that without it 
that Christianity would be incompletely stated and left in one import- 
ant matter defective, and, therefore, liable to misconception, if not 
open to dangerous assault. 

Were I asked to name the three pillars on which the structure of 
Christianity, as taught in the New Testament in its entirety, especially 
rests, I do not know that I could do better than point to these three 
things: the supernatural, the incarnation, redemption. In an 
important sense, these three things constitute the Christianity of the 
New Testament; proceeding from the more general to the more 
specific, they sum up in themselves its essence. What interests us 
particularly at the moment is that the virgin birth of Jesus takes its 
significant place and has its significant part to play with respect to 
each one of them. Without it each one of them would be sheared 
of some portion of its meaning and value, and would take on a differ- 
ent and weakened aspect. 

No one can doubt that the Christianity of the New Testament is 
supernaturalistic through and through. Whether we have regard to 
the person of Jesus or to the salvation he brought to men, the pri- 
mary note of this Christianity certainly is supernaturalism. He who 
walked the earth as its Lord, and whom the very winds and waves 
obeyed; who could not be holden of the grave, but burst the bonds of 
death and ascended into the heavens in the sight of man: he who now 
sits at the right hand of God and sheds down his gift of salvation 
through his Spirit upon the men of his choice — it were impossible 
that such a one should have entered the world undistinguished among 
common men. His supernatural birth is given already, in a word, 
in his supernatural life and his supernatural work, and forms an 
indispensable element in the supernatural religion which he founded. 

It would no doubt be difficult — or impossible, if you will — to 
believe that a natural Jesus had a supernatural origin; or, going at 
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once to the root of the matter, that a natural "salvation" requires a 
supernatural Redeemer. Much of the Christianity about us today 
is distinctively, and even polemically, to use von Hartmann's term, 
"autosoteric;" and he who feels entirely competent to save himself 
finds a natural difficulty in believing that God must intervene to save 
him. I fully agree with the adherents of this "autosoteric" Chris- 
tianity, that from their point of view a supernatural birth for Jesus 
would be devoid of significance, and therefore incredible. They 
should with similar frankness allow to me, I think, that to the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament, on the other hand, just because it 
stands as the opposite pole to their "autosoteric Christianity," the 
supernatural birth of Jesus is a necessity. 

This, indeed, they in effect do when they argue that the virgin 
birth of Jesus is the invention of the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment on the basis of the extreme supernaturalism of its conception 
of Christianity. Thinking of Jesus as they did, we are told, the 
early Christians could not but postulate for him an origin consonant 
with what they conceived to be his nature, his powers, his career, the 
work he came to do, did do, is doing. 3 Nothing could be more true. 
The supernatural Christ and the supernatural salvation carry with 
them by an inevitable consequence the supernatural birth. In other 
words, the supernatural birth of Jesus is an implication of the Chris- 
tian consciousness — that is, of course, of the supernaturalistic Chris- 
tian consciousness. 4 And the Christian consciousness in this judg- 
ment receives the support of the universal human consciousness. 
Men have always and everywhere judged that a supernatural man, 
doing a supernatural work, must needs have sprung from a supernatural 

3 "The conception that our Savior was a son of God born from a virgin was the 
involuntary, yea the inevitable, reflection of the divinity of Christ in the souls of con- 
verted Greeks" (Usener, Das Weihnachtsjest, p. 75; cf. p. 76: "There could not fail 
the birth as visible sign that something divine had entered the world"). Cf. Soltau. 
The Birth oj Jesus Christ, p. 44. 

4 Lobstein, The Virgin Birth, p. 33, argues that the consciousness of the gulf 
which separates the believer from "the One in whom he has found his Master," leads 
him instinctively to infer a difference in origin, and thus " the traditions of the miracu- 
lous birth of Jesus seem to anticipate the conviction of the believer, merely transferring 
into the realm of history a truth of which he finds in himself the most conclusive con- 
firmation;" cf. p. 35. What is this but to say that in the logic of the heart the super- 
natural Redeemer demands for himself a supernatural origin ? 
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source. 5 If there had been nothing extraordinary in the coming of 
the Savior into the world, a discordant note would have been struck 
at this point in the " heterosoteric " Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment, which would have thrown it in all its elements out of tune. 
To it, it would have been unnatural if the birth of the Savior had been 
natural, just because it itself in none of its elements is natural, but 
is everywhere and through all its structure, not, indeed, unnatural or 
contra-natural, but distinctively supernatural. 

The cardinal point upon which the whole of this supernaturalistic 
Christianity, commended to us by the New Testament, turns, is 
formed by its doctrine of incarnation. The supernatural Savior, 
who has come into the world to work a supernatural salvation, could 
not possibly be conceived by it as of this world. If it would be to 
"annul Jesus," to imagine that he had not come in the flesh, or that 
he who had come in the flesh was not the Word of God who in the 
beginning was with God and was God — God only-begotten who 
was in the bosom of the Father — it would no less be to "annul him" 
to imagine that he could owe his coming to earthly causes or colloca- 
tions. Born into our race he might be and was; but born of our race, 
never — whether really or only apparently. 

There has been a very odd attempt made, to be sure, to set over 
against one another the doctrines of the pre-existence and of the 
supernatural birth of our Lord, as if they were mutually exclusive, 
or at least parallel rather than complementary conceptions. In 
speaking of such a thing as birth, however, it is obvious that when 
we say pre-existence we have already said supernatural, and as 
soon as we have said Deity we have said miraculous. So far as 
appears, it required the Socinians to teach us that one of these 
things could be taken and the other left — that any rational mind 

5 "Stories of supernatural birth may be said to have a currency as wide as the 
world. Heroes of extraordinary achievement or extraordinary qualities were neces- 
sarily of extraordinary birth. The wonder or the veneration they inspired seemed 
to demand that their entrance upon life, and their departure from it, should correspond 
with the impression left by their total career" (Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, pp. 
71, 72). So Origen (Contra Celsum, I, 29), speaking of the story of Plato's super- 
natural birth, says : " But this is really a myth, and the simple incitement to imagine 
this of Plato was that man believes that a man of wisdom and power greater than those 
of the multitude must have had a higher and more divine origin than they." The 
point of importance is whether the truly supernatural life and work are real. 
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could suppose a non-supernatural being to be the product of a super- 
natural birth; while surely only a pronounced pantheist could so 
confound things that differ as to imagine that for bringing a super- 
natural being into the world those causes may be thought to suffice 
by which commonly mere men are produced. Ordinary people may 
be trusted to continue to judge that, as incarnation means precisely 
the entrance into the human race of a being not in any sense the 
product of the forces working in that race, but introduced from with- 
out and above, it is in its very essence a supernatural occurrence, and 
will necessarily bear in its mode of occurrence its credentials as such. 
It is, indeed, obviously not enough to say that it behooved the Divine 
Person who became incarnate in Jesus Christ, in entering into a new 
phase of existence, not to seem then first to begin to be; although to 
say that is no doubt to say something to the point. Would we do 
justice to the case, we must go on and affirm that, when the Life 
itself (which is also the Truth itself) entered into the conditions of 
human existence, it could not but come, according to its nature, 
creatively — bringing its own self-existing Life with it, and not making 
a round-about way so as to appear only now to begin, by way of 
derivation, to exist. When the Word was made flesh and taber- 
nacled among men, it could not be but that men should behold his 
glory — a glory as of an only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth. 

In point of fact, accordingly, it is just in proportion as men lose 
their sense of the Divine personality of the messianic king who is 
Immanuel, God with us, that they are found to doubt the necessity 
of the virgin birth; while in proportion as the realization of this 
fundamental fact of the Christianity of the New Testament remains 
vivid and vital with them, do they instinctively feel that it is alone 
consonant with it that this Being should acknowledge none other 
father than that Father which is in heaven, from whom alone he 
came forth to save the world. Accordingly, the adherents of the 
modern kenosis doctrine of the person of Christ, seeing in Jesus 
Christ nothing but God (though God shrunk to man's estate), have 
become the especial defenders of the doctrine of the virgin birth, and 
at this point the especial opponents of the modern rationalists, with 
whom otherwise they have so much in common. In contradistinc- 
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tion to both, the Christianity of the New Testament, remembering 
the two natures — which nowadays nearly everybody forgets — offers 
us in our Lord's person, not a mere man (perhaps in some sense 
made God), nor a mere God (perhaps in some sense made man), 
but a true God-man, who, being all that God is and at the same time 
all that man is, has come into the world in a fashion suitable to his 
dual nature, conceived indeed in a virgin's womb, and born of a 
woman and under the law, but not by the will of the flesh, nor by 
the will of man, but solely by the will of the God who he is. 6 

Not even in the incarnation, however, is the Christianity of the 
New Testament summed up. Rather, the incarnation appears in it, 
not for its own sake, but as a means to a farther end — redemption. 
And it is only in its relation to the New Testament doctrine of redemp- 
tion that the necessity of the virgin birth of Jesus comes to its com- 
plete manifestation. For in this Christianity the redemption that is 
provided is distinctively redemption from sin; and that he might 
redeem men from sin it certainly was imperative that the Redeemer 
himself should not be involved in sin. He would be a bold man, 
indeed, who would affirm that the incarnation of the Holy One 
in sinful flesh presents no difficulties to his thought. The sin- 
lessness of Jesus, in the sense of freedom from subjective corruption 
as well as from overt acts of sin, seems to be involved in the incarna- 
tion itself, purely and simply; and, in point of fact, those who imagine 
it was in principle sinful flesh which was assumed by the Son of God 
are prone to represent this flesh as actually cleansed of its sinfulness, 
either by the act of incarnation itself or by the almighty operation of 
the Spirit of God as a condition precedent to incarnation. But 
something more than sinlessness in this subjective sense was requisite 
for the redemption up to which the incarnation leads. Assuredly 
no one, resting for himself under the curse of sin, could atone for the 

6 Such criticisms as that of Reville, Histoire du dogme de la diviniti de Jlsus Christ 
(1869, p. 30; 1904, p. 27), miss the mark and would apply only to the kenotic per- 
version: "A pre-existent being who becomes man reduces himself, if you will, to the 
condition of a human embryo; but he is not conceived by virtue of an act external to 
himself in the womb of a woman, etc." In the New Testament view of the God- 
man, as there is no reduction of the Godhead to the level of a human embryo, so 
there is a true conception of a complete human embryo by an act external to itself. 
Only, the cause external to this embryo, by virtue of which it is conceived, is the 
power of the Most High, and not natural fertilization. 
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sin of others; no one owing the law its extreme penalty for himself 
could pay this penalty for others. And certainly in the Christianity 
of the New Testament every natural member of the race of Adam 
rests under the curse of Adam's sin, and is held under the penalty 
that hangs over it. If the Son of God came into the world there- 
fore — as that Christianity asserts to be a "faithful saying" — specific- 
ally in order to save sinners, it was imperatively necessary that he 
should become incarnate after a fashion which would leave him stand- 
ing, so far as his own responsibility is concerned, outside that fatal 
entail of sin in which the whole natural race of Adam is involved. 
And that is as much as to say that the redemptive work of the Son of 
God depends upon his supernatural birth. 

I am, of course, well aware that this doctrine of redemption, and 
as well the doctrine of sin which underlies it, is nowadays scouted in 
wide circles. With that, however, I have no present concern. I 
cheerfully admit that to a "Christianity" which knows nothing of 
race-sin and atonement, the necessity of the supernatural birth of 
the "Redeemer," if it be recognized at all, must rest on other, and 
perhaps on less stringent, grounds. But I have not undertaken to 
investigate the possible place of the supernatural birth of Jesus in 
the varied forms of so-called "Christianity" prevalent in the modern 
world, many of which stand in no other relation to the Christianity 
of the New Testament than that of contradiction. Nor am I to be 
deterred from recognizing the doctrines of "original sin" and of 
" satisfaction " as fundamental elements in the Christianity of the New 
Testament, by the habit which has grown up among those who do 
not like them, of speaking of them scornfully as "Augustinian" and 
"Anselmic." What rather attracts my attention is that it seems to 
be universally allowed that, on these "Augustinian" and "Anselmic" 
presuppositions, the doctrine of the virgin birth of Jesus is an abso- 
lutely essential element of Christianity. In so far, then, as it is 
admitted that the doctrines of "original sin" and of "satisfaction" 
are constituent elements of the Christianity of the New Testament, 
it may be taken as acknowledged that the virgin birth of our Lord 
is confessedly essential to it. 7 

If, then, it cannot be denied that the supernatural birth of Jesus 
enters constitutively into the substance of that system which is 

7 Cf. Lobstein, op. cti., p. 84; Cheyne, Biblical Problems, p. 95; etc. 
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taught in the New Testament as Christianity — that it is the expres- 
sion of its supernaturalism, the safeguard of its doctrine of incar- 
nation, the condition of its doctrine of redemption — are we to go 
on and say that no one can be saved who does not hold this faith 
whole and entire? The question is thoroughly impertinent. We 
are discussing, not the terms of salvation, but the essential con- 
tent of the Christian system; not what we must do to be saved, but 
what it behooved Jesus Christ to be and to do that he might save us. 
Say that faith is the instrument by which salvation is laid hold upon ; 
the instrument by which the prerequisites of the salvation laid hold 
of by faith are investigated is the intellect. As it is certain that the 
only Jesus, faith in whom can save, is the Jesus who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, and born of the virgin Mary, according to the Scrip- 
tures, it is equally certain that the act of faith by which he is savingly 
apprehended involves these presuppositions, were its implicates 
soundly developed. But our logical capacity can scarcely be made 
the condition of our salvation. 8 The Scriptures do not encourage 
us to believe that only the wise are called. They even graciously 
assure us that blasphemy itself against the Son may be forgiven. It 
would surely be unfortunate if weakness of intellect were more fatal 
than wickedness of heart. On the whole, we may congratulate our- 
selves that it was more imperative that Jesus, by whom the salvation 
has been wrought, should know what it behooved him to be and to 
do that he might save us, than it is that we should fully understand it. 
But, on the other hand, it will scarcely do to represent ignorance or 
error as advantageous to salvation. It certainly is worth while to put 
our trust in Jesus as intelligently as it may be given to us to do so. 
And it certainly will over and over again be verified in experience 
that he who casts himself upon Jesus as his divine Redeemer, will 
find the fact of the virgin birth of this Savior not only consonant with 
his faith and an aid to it, but a postulate of it without which he 
would be puzzled and distressed. 

Benjamin B. Warfield. 

Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 

8 I have the unwonted felicity of being thoroughly at one in this with Professor 
Paul Schwartzkopff, who remarks: "The faith which lays hold of the living God in 
Christ is not necessarily conditioned by the thoroughness with which the intellect 
grasps its content" {The Prophecies oj Jesus Christ, E. T., p. 3). 



